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TAYING on the job is not a car- 

dinal virtue of too many people, 

but a church which expects to cele- 

brate its fiftieth anniversary must 

have staying as well as serving quali- 
ties. 

It is not the church building that 
makes a church, though that is impor- 
tant; it is not the minister, although 
he, too, is necessary, and must be with 
his people wherever they are; it is the 
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By NINA M. STALLINGS 


PEOPLE who make the church, the 
congregation living in the community, 
making and directing its program, 
the sons and grandsons of the founders 
of the church. 

The program must be church-cen- 
tered and broad, meeting the needs of 
young and old, spiritually, mentally, 
recreationally, and economically. 

Just such a church is the one in 
San Simon, Pampanga, the Philip- 
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The Church That Stays in the Community 


pines. A modest little: church in the 
barrio, with its spire almost hidden 
by the acacia and bamboo branches, 
its doors are wide open and its light 
shines in the community. The church 
people have few special meetings or 
programs, and they follow simple 
schedules. But their church life is a 
way of life to them. They do things 
together. 

When they harvest, every one lends 


Methodist Church, San Simon, Pampanga, Philippines; Emilio P. Cano, pastor. 


The young pastor often visits the members while they are at their daily work, and helps them with it. 


a helping hand. When they spray 
mangoes, every one in the community, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, uses 
the motor sprayer. Here they do have 
a schedule; they are scientific, and all 
trees are sprayed the required three 
times. The same is true when they go 
after the army worm and the stem 
borer in the palay. 

There is a fine elementary school 
just across the street. Its grounds are 
spacious and well kept, and when 
there are large groups for confer- 
ences and institutes in the church, the 
school is open to them, as well as the 
homes. In the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Institute, the Protestant and 
Catholic teachers attend demonstra- 
tions and discussions and add much 
to the program. 

It is a friendly, hospitable commu- 
nity, and the people do their enter- 
taining in very good taste, with the 
right use of what they have. Their 
golden anniversary dinner was elabo- 
rate, but as one of the founders said, 
“After all, we celebrate a fiftieth an- 
niversary only once in a lifetime.” 

The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service extends its programs to in- 


clude neighboring societies. At such 
meetings, the women serve their 
famous homemade rice cakes and av- 
ocado leaf tea with great charm and 
dignity. They make good use of their 
leisure time,.too. Almost every home 
in the community has a household 
industry. They make hats, mats and 
bags of buri. 

The people are active in-the train- 
ing program of the district and con- 
ference. The farmers attend the farm- 
er’s institutes and fairs, and the wom- 
en are in the farm woman’s institute; 
the young people are always in the 
leadership training institute for chil- 
dren. The women attend the WSCS 
district meetings, the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship is active in all district in- 
stitutes, and the men are in the 
Methodist Men’s Movement. 

The church people take active part 
in community activities, such as the 
town fiesta, and the young people 
lead in celebrations of national holi- 
days. Recently the entire church 
joined in producing a drama on Rizal 
Day. 

This is the church, worshipping, 
teaching, serving, always ready to 
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meet the needs of its people—the 
church which stays in the commu- 
nity. There is much more to do; the 
people know it, and will do it. Let us 
congratulate them, and help them to 


go on building on this fine foundation 


for the next fifty years, to celebrate 
their centennial. 


Reprinted from the Philippine Christian 


Rural Fellowship Bulletin. Miss Stallings is 
a Methodist missionary. She has been work- © 
ing in the rural churches and engaged in 
extension work in leadership training. 


Nina Stallings uses a station wagon to 
visit scattered barrios in the Philippines. 


They Looked Ahead 


RayMonp W. MILLER 


@ Twenty-five years ago, John R. 
Mott and a few others who were con- 
versant with the difficulties of man- 
kind at the grassroots level, organ- 
ized Agricultural Missions, Inc., as a 


central catalytic agent for the 


churches. 


This small group of devoted Chris- 
tians had long recognized a basic 
truth which even now, in 1955, is un- 
familiar to many, that most of the 
world’s problems are problems of ru- 
ral people, who comprise more than 
two-thirds of the earth’s population. 
In the course of their missionary en- 
deavors, they had taken the pulse of 
the forgotten, underprivileged people 
of the world’s hinterlands and found 
a rising temperature, a fever to par- 
ticipate in the new and better life 
being created by industry, science 
and applied economics. 

At an historic meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in Jeru- 
salem in 1928, Mott and other “labor- 
ers in the vineyard” had presented 
their diagnosis of the ills afflicting 
underdeveloped portions of the world. 
They said that unless there was a seri- 
ous attempt on the part of the people 
who have to help those who have not, 
world chaos could result. 

Out of their diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion eventually came Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. with the objective of 
coordinating and assisting rural mis- 
sionary effort. 

On May 19 of this year, I attended 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 
of Agricultural Missions in New 
York. On that occasion, citations were 
awarded to twenty-five present-day 
saints, mostly rural missionaries, who 
had kept the faith and carried the 
vaccine of hope to the outermost parts 
of the world. I had been asked to 
present the citations to this distin- 
guished company of soldiers of the 
cross, and it was a great honor in- 
deed. 

Time had somewhat depleted the 
ranks of the original group. John 
Mott had recently passed on and 
others had preceded him, but several 
still remained, including John Reis- 
ner, who for many years was execu- 
tive secretary of Agricultural Mis- 
sions and now acts as its advisor. 

The desire for service still burns 
brightly in the hearts of these physi- 
cians of the world’s ills. It is a flame 
which will not be extinguished and 
one which is constantly passed on to 


others. I heard not a frantic or hope- 
less word at this great anniversary 
consultation. Instead, there was a dis- 
cussion of plans for the future—plans 
to push the fight to conquer poverty, 
illiteracy, and despair at the grass- 
roots of the world. 

These men in the past generation 
have seen the earth’s teeming under- 
privileged toss and turn in their fever 
for a better life, gradually arousing 
the concern of the have-nations. Their 
early diagnosis was correct, but the 
curative process is slow. The people 
of underdeveloped countries are anx- 
ious to better their condition, and 
would like to have the helping hand 
of their more fortunate neighbors. 

They do not want charity in the 
form of gifts and grants, but they do 
need a great deal of technical assist- 
ance to help them to overcome the 
problems and difficulties which stand 
in the way of their progress. The task 
of course is very great. The agricul- 
tural missionaries are doing their 
splendid part, but they need the 
strong support of the people at home 
—support that is not always forth- 
coming. If the membership of the 
churches of Christendom would seri- 
ously get behind the efforts of such 
groups as Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
the brave new world of our dreams 
would become as certain as tomor- 
row’s sunrise. 


Dr. Raymond W. Miller is consultant to 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 


Dr. Moomaw in Africa 

@ Dr. Ira W. Moomaw, executive sec- 
retary of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
left on August 16 for two months in 
Africa, stopping off in London for 
conferences there. In Kenya he met 
with representatives of churches and 
missions. At Waddilove Training In- 
stitute in Southern Rhodesia, he at- 
tended a conference on agricultural 
and rural missions at which repre- 
sentatives were present from Tangan- 
yika, Nyasaland, Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Af- 
rica. A similar conference was held in 
Angola. 

Dr. Moomaw also made brief visits 
to the Belgian Congo, Union of South 
Africa, Portuguese East Africa and 
Liberia, visiting mission stations and 
consulting with missionaries and 
church leaders. He is due back in New 
York by the middle of October. 


—J. H.R. 


The Church and Manual 
Labor in Africa 

e How is understanding and respect 
for manual work to be restored in 
Africa? How shall education truly 
help the majority who cannot reach 
the university level? This is not 
merely my own “impression” but I 
found that many people voice the 
same concern in West Africa, even 
men in high positions. It seems to me 
that the development of agriculture, 
along with trade training, has not yet 
received sufficient backing by those 
responsible for educational policies. At 
the same time, I fully realize that a 
reversal of present-day trends is by 
no means easy, and will not have— 
for a long while, certainly—the full 
backing of “educated” Africans. 

But can the issue be evaded? I 
doubt it. There seems to be a parallel 
between the general educational sys- 
tem and the theological preparation, 
both being the transfer of western 
systems into an African situation 
without sufficient consideration of the 
necessity of an adaptation. Is there 
not a need for a different type of gen- 
eral education, to be led by churches 
and missions still, and time enough to 
begin it before Africans themselves 
react against what has been given 
them? 


Claude de Mestral, International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa. 


@ This year marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. For twenty-five 
years, the organization has co- 
operated with mission boards and 
with missionaries in many lands 
in developing Christian programs 
of self-help. Missionaries, often 
serving alone, have worked for 
better crops and livestock, better 
credit facilities, and improved vil- 
lage home and family life. The 
village church is more and more 
becoming the center of concern 
for the welfare of the entire vil- 
lage. 

Most mission boards are now 
greatly increasing their work in 
agriculture and rural missions, as 
new opportunities arise and as 
more trained and educated young 
people offer their lives for this 
service. 

On the following pages we give 
just a few illustrations of old and 
new emphases in rural missions. 

—I. W.M. 


THEY HELP MI] 
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Edith Dutton, Assemblies of God, and Indian colleague watch the cattle Mrs. Gifford Towle, American Board, and Mohan z 
tramp out the wheat on farm operated to assist lepers. 


Madhev, village extension worker, admire a kitchen 
garden in Western India. 
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Miriam Brown, American Board, and two Indian 
: ; associaies take pride in the rice cultivator given 
Burl Slocum, American Baptist, examines chickens and pen, part of a them by the govern i i sf 
i ; a ment as i 
4-H Club project in the Philippines. a yield of vieorn mele 


OW IN HOPE 


George Garden, Methodist, and young man of S. Neale Alter, Presbyterian U.S.A., and young men of Lebanon admire improved 


' Zahirabad, India, cultivating field of vetch, a crop dairy cow recently added to the herd of the Jibrail Rural Center. 
used for reclaiming run-down soil. 


Claude Kellogg, Methodist, inspects home- 
nade beehive of improved type in Mexico. 


John Patterson, Methodist, records thank offering gifts for a village church in 
Hyderabad District, India. Photo by Methodist Prints. 
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Earth is the Answer 

e For over twenty years, rural wel- 
fare workers have been troubled by 
the fact that nearly half of the peo- 
ple in the world use cooking devices 
that are unhygienic and wasteful. Be- 
cause of poverty and lack of economic 
development, it has been impractical 
to think of using gas or electricity for 
fuel. 

Now a simple type of cooking stove, 
the chula, is being developed which 
keeps the kitchen or the home free 
from smoke and saves precious fuel. 

Missionaries like Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Wiser of India Village Service 
have experimented in various ways 
to build a chula of native materials 
that would be economical and effec- 
tive. Earth seems to be the answer. 
The earth that produces the food is 
now being shaped, by thousands of 
skilled hands in India and other lands, 
into improved stoves for cooking the 
food. 

Dr. S. P. Raju, formerly director of 
engineering research for the govern- 
ment of Hyderabad, India, has con- 
ducted numerous experiments with 
various types of chula. He presents 
the results of his research in a well- 
written, illustrated booklet, “Smoke- 
less Kitchens for the Millions.” The 
28-page booklet is available from the 
Christian Literature Society, Box 501, 
Park Town, Madras 3, India, for $.25. 

The author gives diagrams and di- 
rections for making various types of 
chula, but for all of them, earth is 
the basic material. However, for larg- 
er homes and institutions he recom- 
mends a certain amount of masonry 
also. 

Expressing his belief that the un- 
sanitary and wasteful kitchen “kills 
more than the sword,” Dr. Raju urges 
the people to end the colossal waste 
of fuel in open fires on the floor and 
turn to the homemade smokeless stove 
which can mean 


freedom from smoke 
freedom from soot 
freedom from heat 
freedom from waste 
freedom from fire risk. 


—I. W. Moomaw 


Our Compulsion 
@ We in India Village Service believe 
that living a life of self-effacing serv- 
ice is our way of presenting Christ. 
There are others who feel strongly 
that it is through public preaching— 
by word of mouth—that Christianity 


The type of chula being installed by the 
colleagues of India Village Service. Fuel is 
placed inside the large opening, and three 
holes provide space for the fire to heat 
three vessels as it is drawn toward the 
earthen chimney in the corner. 


Photos by Sidney D. Gamble. 


should be presented. Surely there is 
a place for both. Just as some feel 
compelled to preach, we feel com- 
pelled by the love which our Heavenly 
Father shows for the downtrodden and 
the suffering, to serve them in His 
name. This is distinct from the com- 
pulsion motivated by a government or 
by a religion dominated by fear. It is 
the compulsion of love. 

—India Village Service Bulletin 


Comparing eggs laid by 
Rhode Island Reds with 
those from village hens, 
in India Village Service. 


Photo by H. Ferger 


(to take an ever more 
| share in all aspects of this great pro- 
| gram. 


|The Church and Agriculture 


in Africa 


e It is curious that enlightened peo- 


pie should not appreciate the moral 


! foundation which underlies so. many 
_ of our problems. Men will never con- 
tinue to obey rules of soil conserva- 


tion because they are rules, but will 


do so if convinced that they are right. . 
| Theft and the fear of theft will con- 
| tinue to exercise a major influence 
| against crop and animal development 
|in many areas, especially near the 
' growing towns, so long as there does 
‘not exist a strong public moral con- 
| viction that theft is wrong. 


Do we think of higher standards of 


| living in terms of nutritionally bal- 


anced diet for a dairy cew or a better 
and more abundant life for MAN? 


» Surely the basic principle of sound 
. farming 


is that embodied in the 
Christian idea of stewardship as ap- 


‘plied to the land, and we see that 
* greed, 
ness are causes of soil erosion. I be- 
* lieve that British farming owes an 
* immense debt to the influence, over 
| the centuries, of the village church. 
} The Church in Africa has a funda- 
» mental part to play in the develop- 
ment of peasant farming communi- 


selfishness and _ shortsighted- 


ties. 
The African peasant farmer very 


| largely holds the key to the future. 


Numerically, he vastly outnumbers 


) any other section of the community. 
'He occupies most of the available 


land. If, by poor and careless hus- 


| bandry, he ruins that land, it is diffi- 
' cult to see any future for other forms 
| of farming enterprise. The challenge 
/ of peasant development, of pressing 
| ahead with research and experiment 
and all aspects of conservation and 
_ good husbandry, is of paramount im- 


portance. All those concerned with 


rural betterment are essentially in- 


volved—scientist, technician, admin- 


;istrator and educationist, business- 


man and the Church. Africans them- 
selves must be trained and helped 
important 


Farming—the most important occu- 


pation in the world—must be made to 


offer a good life. The farmer, if he is 


| to obey the fundamental laws of stew- 


ardship and sound husbandry, must 
also be a good man. 


From the Albert Howard Memorial Lec- 


| ture, 1954, on ‘Peasant Farming in Tropical 
| Africa,’ by Fergus Wilson, M.B.E., M.A. 


Reprinted from Mother Earth, with the 


| kind permission of The Soil Association, 


London, 


The Christian Approach 


® One distinctive contribution which 
Christians can make, and have made 
already, is to introduce into scientific 
techniques and methods and all secu- 
lar endeavor the spirit of Christ who 
came into this world to minister and 
not to be ministered unto. If economic 
development is the great good, there 
is considerable danger of organizing 
society primarily for production, ig- 
noring completely the personal devel- 
opment of each individual person. 

The approach of a Christian worker 
therefore is to be to the whole man, 
because God cares for the whole man, 
to whom He wants to give a new life, 
richer and fuller. A social worker 
needs always to be conscious of the 
fact that he cannot extend his own 
personality to others unless he has 
something vital to share, and this 
sharing must be done with all, in the 
spirit of Christ, irrespective of caste, 
color or creed. “Christian love cannot 
be indifferent to economic suffering 
either within or without the house- 
hold of faith.” 


E. C. Bhatty, in Economic Adventures, 
National Christian Council of India. 


Together 

¢ Let us apply to our own lives, and 
to the world in which we live, the les- 
son that, man to man, we must not 
act as acquaintances occupying the 
same star in space, nor even as friends 
living on the same continent, but as 
BROTHERS under the fatherhood of 
one God. 

We are entering a period unlike any 
man has known before. It holds vast 
promise and vast danger. In agricul- 
ture we are on the threshold of what 
is perhaps the most revolutionary de- 
velopment of all time—the use of fis- 
sionable material for power. Nuclear 
energy may someday make the desert 
bloom. 

Let us all—each of us—do our part 
to further progress toward a great 
era of peace and prosperity. Prog- 
ress toward such an era can be 
made, progress is being made, prog- 
ress will be made, if we set our hearts 
to it, and ask God’s blessing on our 
work. 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in an address before Agricultural At- 
tachés, Paris, France, Sept. 7, 1955. 


Dr. Howard Tyler, advisor to missions students at Cornell, conferring with 
two students in training. 


The Story of FAO. By Gove Ham- 
bidge D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. $6.50. 


This is much more than the story of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations that is cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary this year. 
Into the story have been woven the 
advances in the sciences of agriculture 
and nutrition and the development of 
national concern and commitment 
that made possible this international 
cooperative effort to banish hunger 
and improve the economic and social 
condition of rural people throughout 
the world. 

It is a beautifully written book and 
the forty-eight illustrations add to its 
interest. Mr. Hambidge writes with 
intimate knowledge. He served on the 
U.S. delegation to the first United Na- 
tions Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 
1943, and as executive secretary of the 
Interim Commission that wrote the 
FAO constitution. He was the first 
person appointed to the staff after 
FAO came into being in Quebec in 
1945, with forty-four countries coop- 
erating. Mr. Hambidge, now FAO 
North American Regional Representa- 
tive, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has seen this number grow 
to seventy-one . 

Part I of the book describes the life 
of an Egyptian villager as fairly typi- 
cal of many millions whose life is a 
constant struggle to keep body and 
soul together, and the life of an Iowa 
farmer starting out in the early part 
of the century. In telling of the life of 
the American farmer, he describes the 
development of modern agriculture, 
hand in hand with industry, that has 
made American agriculture so produc- 
tive and provided high standards of 
living for the farm family. 

The gap between the two farmers is 
a wide one, but as the author points 
out, it is not one due to inherent ca- 
pacity as much as to conditions that 
are capable of change. “To crack 
world poverty is at least as massive 
and difficult as cracking the atom. All 
the brains and resources that can be 
spared for it will not be too much.” 
Nor is the gap one of poverty of food, 
only, but of clothing, health facilities, 
education, housing, and other social 
and economic amenities. Closing the 
gap will demand international effort, 
wisdom, good will, and persistence. 

Part II deals with the genesis and 
development of FAO, and makes ex- 
citing reading. The author traces the 
growth of our knowledge of nutrition, 


COMING COURSES 


Missionaries on furlough, candidates, and overseas students are 


invited to register for 


SPECIAL RURAL TRAINING COURSES 


e Course for Rural Missionaries 
Cornell University, January 3-27, 1956 


e Seminar on Extension Education Methods 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 31—Feb. 8, 1956 


For complete information and registration forms 
please write to 


The Secretary, Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


also our knowledge of the world’s 
malnutrition; the idea that something 
practical could be done about it; the 
early efforts of the League of Nations; 
the part played by Lord Boyd Orr of 
Scotland and Lord Bruce and F. L. 
McDougall of Australia; the calling 
by President Roosevelt of the Hot 
Springs Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture in May, 1943; the work of the 
Interim Commission; and, finally, the 
Quebec Conference at which, on Oc- 
tober 16, 1945, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions was formally established. 

FAO was born out of the idea of 
Freedom from Want and the convic- 
tion that the time had come to fulfill 
this age-old aspiration of mankind. 
Headquarters were established 
in Washington, D.C., with Lord Boyd 
Orr as Director-General. Since 1951, 
FAO’s headquarters have been in 
Rome. It operates around the world 
through its Divisions of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Forestry, Economics, Nutri- 
tion, Information, and Administra- 
tion. 

Part III describes briefly the techni- 
cal assistance activities carried on, 
both on a regional and country basis. 
By the summer of 1955, more than a 
thousand technical experts had been 
recruited and sent to the requesting 
countries. The present accomplish- 
ment is just a beginning. Per capita 
food in many areas is still below pre- 
war, and vast evolutionary changes in 
most of the world lie ahead, before its 
people can be said to be adequately 
fed. 


The contributions to rural develop - 
ment and welfare by church and othe i 
private organizations are generously 7 
recognized by the author. This is as 
absorbing account of the first ter. 
years of one of the most humanitarian. } 
efforts of all time. To read the book is 5 
to put oneself in the current of a new 
kind of history in the making. 

For anyone interested in the con- - 
tribution of food and agriculture to ) 
rural betterment and world peace, this } 
book is a must. For missionaries and 
rural ministers the price will seem a) 
bit high. If you will send a check for * 
$4.00 to Agricultural Missions, Inc., we » 
will see that you get your copy. | " 


—J.H.R. - 


FAO’s Tenth Birthday 


e The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
zation of the United Nations was | 
born in Quebec, Canada, ten years 
ago, on October 16, 1945. : 

In a spirit of rededication to the | 
cause to which FAO is committed, and 
toward which all those attending the 
first conference felt so strongly 
drawn, the Canadian and U.S. Na- 
tional FAO Committees and the North 
American Offices of FAO are plan-— 
ning to mark the occasion with suit-— 
able ceremonies. A series of panel dis- 
cussions, relating to past and future 
work of FAO will be held October 15 
in Quebec. The day will end with the 
ceremonial placing of a bronze. 
plaque, contributed by Canada, to 
commemorate the place and date of 
the founding of FAO. 


: 


